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THUCYDIDES VII. 75 
Interpretation and Discussion 

M«Td a TOVTO, Iruii) ISSku t<^ Nuc((i Kal T<j> Ari)io(r6tvei Uaviiis irapfaKtvicrSai, 
Kol 4 Ai/AffTOfftt fjiti rov arpareOnaTos Tplrn i||iip<^ i.Tr6 t^s vaviiaxlas tylyvtro- 
Sfiuiv oil' ^v 06 Ka0' tv fibvov twv irpayniiTav, in tAs re koDs iiroXuXexire; ir&<7as 
iirtx^povv Kal &yTl ijLfy6.\rii k\TrtSos Kal aitrol Kal ^ 7r6Xis KivSvveOovres, dXXd Kal kv 
TJj inro\ti^ti Tov arpaTO-wkSov ^vvt^aiye rp re ft^et iK&tTTtf AX7eti'A Kol rp yv^nTj 5 
a{<r^^^ai. twi/ t« 7Ap vtKpo>v &.riut>wv Bvtuv, AtAtc rts Mot Tied Twy kTTLTTjSeiuv 
Kfliiffov, h ^inrriv litri. <t>6fiov KoBlvraro, Kal ol ^Civrts KaTaXfirSfuvoi Tpav/sarlat 
Tt Kal iiffOtyfls ffoXv twv riBveuTutv rots f wffi \virrjp6Tepot ^aav Kal Tuv AiroXw- 
"Shrtav 6.d\iuT(poi. vpM yip AfTi^oMay Kal 6\o4>vpn6v TpairbpLtvoi, « &.iroplav Ka$l- 
OTaaav, Hyav rt <r<^d; dfiovvTes Kal tva iKaarov hirtfioiL>iitvoi, tl tlvA jro4 Tis i5oi tj 10 
iralpuv fl oUtiui', TaJK t« {voki^i'wi/ <(ji) dTTtAi'Tuv iKKptiiamvixtvoi Kal 'tTaKoS.ov8ovvT(^ 
kiioov hbvaivTOf it Tt^ 6i vpoXlvot 4 ^nv Kal rd awnaj oOk &vev[6\iyioy] lirtOtcaafjioit' 
Kal olfiuyris ImoXtnrSftfmf iivrt SaKpvai vav t6 aTphrfVua irXijcrffiv xai Airoplji toi- 
ofrrn nil fifSUm i.<t>oppLaadai, xalirip iK iroXfiila! Tt Kal ;u«ifu ^ Kara ihipua to. iitv 
■wtiroiid&Tas 1)iri, rd ii irtpl tuv kv i<t>apti irfiAros /i^ TrbSuai.. koti}(^«A tc tis i^a 15 
Kal xarA/ic/j^K oi^i" airwi' T0XX1) iiv. Mlv yip 4XXo fl ir6X« ixirtToXiopxij/iei'jj 
i^Ke<rai> inro^tUTofrffi)) "oJ to6tj; o4 aiuKpf,- /ivpiiSft yap tov iiifiiravros 8xXou oix 
iXd(r70v; rtaahpiiav ijua lirop<(io>'To. «coi ToCrTwi" 01 t< AXXoi i(fitpoP irAvres 6 ti tis 
MivoTO ?KO<rT0j xp^^i^l^ov, Kal ol AitXZtoi Ka2 ol Iittt^s Trapd tA ciutfAs airol tA <r<^4- 
T«po o6t<S>' atria hrl toIj StXoij.oJ Mi*" Airop/9 AxoXoudui', oJ Si Airiffxl?' Attji/to^o- 20 
Xl^KC^ai' 7dp irAXac rt koI ol irXeZffxot Tapaxp^A^a. itpfpov &i olSi ravra iKafA' 
aiTos yap oiKirt ffv iv T<i) <TTpaTOiriS<f. Kal fiiiv ij SXXtj okio Kal 1) laopoipla 
Tuiv KOKwv, txovah Ttvo 8^u? tA ju'tA iroXXuv Ko{i<t>i(nv, obi' Sk fi^ia iv t^ irapAvri 
iJof Af«TO, fiXXwj T« (caJ AirA olas Xo/ijtpAtt/toj Kai aix^^oros toD wpurov is otav 
T(\(VTii» Kal Tairtiv6TtiTa i.<t>lKTo. pityiaTov yap Ai) tA SiA^opov toDto "EXXiji't/ctp 25 
aTpoT«6/ioTt i^ivtTo, oZs Ai-rJ juii' tov SXXoui Sov\u<rouivovs fiKav alirovi toOto pdXXov 
StSiSras nil riOwvi ivviffti iviivat, &vtI S' eOxvi re Kal jroiAvwi', fifS' S>v iiiir\fov, 
iriXiv Tobruv TOis ivavrloK iiri4>r)nt<Tita<TiP ictiopixaaBai,, irefois re ivH vavfiariiv 
■Koptuoiiivovs Kal oirXtTcKcJi jrpoatx'"'''"' mAXXoi" fj vavTiKw. ijuws Si viro )ityi$ovs tov 
iviKpfiiaiiivov In KivSbvov Trivra toDto airroXs olaTa iijialviTo. 30 

After this, when it seemed to Nicias and Demosthenes that adequate 
preparation had been made, the departure of the army took place on the third 
day following the sea-fight. And terrible it was, not in one particular only 
of their circumstances, that namely, they were going away after losing all 
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their ships, and in place of high hopes with danger threatening themselves 
and their city, but also in that on the abandonment of the camp there fell to 
each one to see things painful to the eye and grievous to the mind. For, since 
the dead were unburied, whenever anybody saw anyone of his friends lying 
dead, he was plunged into grief mingled with fear, and those that were left 
behind alive, wounded and weak, far more than the dead were painful to the 
living, and indeed were more wretched than those that had perished. For 
turning to entreaty and lamentation, they caused perplexity, praying to be 
taken along, and calling aloud each upon any companion or kinsman whom 
he might see, clinging to their tent-mates as they were going away, and follow- 
ing after them as far as they were able, and when spirit and strength failed 
them falling behind, not without faint imprecations and wailings; so that the 
whole army was filled with grief, and in such perplexity did not easily get off, 
even though out of a hostile country, and not only having already endured 
sufferings too great for tears, but fearing also for the future what they might 
still have to suffer. 

Dejection there was, too, and much self-condemnation. For they were 
like nothing else than a city forced out by siege, and secretly fleeing away, and 
that no small city: for of the whole multitude not less than four myriads 
were on the march together, and of these the rest bore whatever each could 
that was serviceable, while the hoplites and the horsemen, contrary to their 
wont, themselves carried their own food in addition to their arms, some of 
them through lack of attendants, others through distrust of them; for these 
had deserted, some long age, but the greater part recently. And not even 
thus did they carry food enough; for it was no longer in the camp. 

Moreover, the rest of their misery and the equal sharing of their sufferings, 
although having in this very participation with the many some alleviation, 
did not even thus seem easy, especially considering with what splendor and bril- 
liancy they had set out and to what a humiliating end they had come. For 
this was indeed the very greatest reverse that had ever happened to an Hellenic 
host, whom it befell that after coming to enslave others they were going away in 
fear lest they might rather themselves suffer this, and in place of prayers and 
paeans with which they had sailed out they were starting back with presages 
quite the reverse of these, going as foot-soldiers instead of seamen, and relying 
upon the hoplite force rather than upon the fleet. And yet, by reason of the 
magnitude of the danger still impending, all these things seemed to them 
tolerable. 

In such descriptions as this, Thucydides displays his peculiar 
power, rising in style at once to suit the occasion, having a grander 
rhythm than ordinary, appropriating words from the poets, from 
Homer and the Drama, borrowing from the Ionic, coining new 
terms. We should feel his kinship at once with Aeschylus and 
Pindar, even if the Scholiast had never said, iariov Srt eJs rd xo/t- 
4/6v T^s <t)pa.aiO)% Mcx^^ov Kal TlivSapov i/jLinticraTo. He is not strug- 
gling with the language, with a material not yet fully adapted to the 
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purposes of prose narration. He is master of the language. He 
does as he pleases with his own, as a great creative genius always 
has the right to do. He consciously avoids at such times the 
ordinary language of daily life and creates for himself a great 
literary dialect. He coins new words, not because Attic prose is 
undeveloped, or because the existing prose vocabulary is poor, 
but because he is rich, because he is essentially a poet. 

He uses rare terms and unusual forms of expression because 
ordinary words have traditional associations that may detract from 
the dignity of the subject at such a time. He uses poetical terms, 
because poetry alone can adequately express deep human passion 
and pathos, and because these words have been, in a measure, 
sacred to his readers from their earliest use of their great national 
textbook in poetry, or are associated in their minds with all that 
has so moved and thrilled and purified them in their own great 
Drama, in the Agamemnon, the Oedipus Rex, the Antigone. The 
effect was like borrowing great Biblical words, which everybody 
knows and which are consecrated by association, to describe some 
event of unusual moment. 

Like the great Greek artist that he is, and so unlike the modern 
artist, he gives just enough particulars to make the picture clear 
and real, only so much detail as will stamp the impression indelibly, 
leaving all the rest to the imagination. Thucydides is a master 
of stern pathos, the pathos of naked awful facts expressed by a few 
vivid touches, by a few words fitly chosen or coined to reveal the 
depth and hopelessness of woe, a suffering "too great for tears," 
under which the heart simply sinks and despairs. Because of this, 
he is a great poet. And so with words freshly made and burdened 
with his great meaning, or others rich with old poetical associations, 
he paints with few but unforgetable details pictures that remain 
graven upon the memory forever; as, for example, in this book, the 
sea-fight in the Great Harbor (cc. 70, 71), the present chapter, the 
butchery at the river Assinarus (c. 84), the awful sufferings of the 
Athenian captives in the Syracusan stone-quarries (c. 87). 

Mahaffy calls him "the cold Thucydides"; but he is not cold 
any more than Sophocles is "narrow in his sympathies" — Mahaffy 
again. He is stern; he is self -res trained; he is austere. He does 
not permit himself usually to moralize on the enormities of the 
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horrors he describes, because the stern and awful facts are in them- 
selves adequate to effect not only the rousing but the purgation of 
the feelings. 

By reason of the unapproachable faculty of the Greeks for 
expressive compounds, Thucydides can play upon the same stem 
without seeming to try to be clever and without lowering the dignity 
of the narration. Compare, for example, /caT^0€id tis 6.11a. Kal 
KaT&tttu.ipis <T4>ci}v avTu>v.{l5) When he speaks of the abandonment of 
the camp, his word is diriXei^is; when the sick and wounded are 
left behind in the camp, the verb is KaTokdwofitvoi ; when the poor 
deserted men try to follow their tent-mates, but strength and spirit 
fail before they overtake them, the verb is TrpoXiiroi; when thus, 
with imprecations and lamentations, they are gradually getting 
left behind, the verb is vwoXenronevoi (with Vat.). 

The style may be at times overinfluenced by the rhetorical 
taste of the period; there may be evident even here, as sometimes 
elsewhere, a too conscious seeking after antitheses which become a 
little strained, if not artificial. But the total impression is that 
of simple majesty, and not of artificiality or bombast. 

To discuss the language of the chapter a little more in detail: 
such a periphrasis as LvaaToaK iYi-fvtTo (2) is a com- 
mon device of Thucydides to give greater weight or solemnity to 
his language. The phrase oh Kod' h libvov tuv irpayfiaruv (3) — to 
say nothing of the difficulty of explanation — is certainly unusual 
enough to attract especial attention.' dX7eH'a (5), which occurs 
in Thucydides in all three times (ii 39. 22; 43. 28; vii. 75. 8), is in 
usage overwhelmingly poetical; as is also Keiixtvov (7), lying dead, 
which is borrowed from the constant usage of Homer and the 
Tragedians. The phrase h Xfunjv /mtA <l>6fiov (7) at once arrests 
the attention by its unusualness. TpauMarios (7), wounded, occurs 
only once more in Thucydides (viii 27. 19), who has it in common, 
it would seem, only with Herodotus (iii 79) and the poets. Cf. 
Pindar frg. 244, and the name of a play cited by Aristotle {Poet. 
14. 13) & Tpavixarias 'OSvaaevs (probably by Sophocles). Another 
striking instance of the avoidance of ordinary usage is avrifioKia 
(9) for lK€Tela or Utaia, which was doubtless coined for this occa- 
sion, though it occurs in a frg. of Eupolis.^ 6\o<t)vpn6s is another 

* Cf. Hdt. V. 7S.I SrjXoX oh Kar' tv ^lovfov dXXd vafTaxV' 
' Plato has 4i^4MXij<rts, and the verb AvTi/SoXtu, entreat, is common 
enough. 
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rare word which Thucydides employs four times (111. 67. 8; 
vi. 30. 13; vii. 71. 14; 75. 14), and may have coined, as he did 
6\6<f)vp<ns (i. 143. 29; ii. 57. 22), from the epic verb 6\o4>vpoiiai, 
which he uses also four times (ii. 34. 11; 44. 2; vi. 78. 16; vii. 30. 21). 
iwtPo<i)Hfvoi. (10), invoking, is Ionic and poetical. The phrase 
i) fxiinTi Kal rd aufia (12) whether taken as ordinarily explained, as 
equivalent to /Wj/dj tov aufiaros, or, as Classen thinks, "force of 
spirit and body" (see his App. on vi. 31. 3), is certainly an unusual 
and striking combination; and the verb irpoXiwelv (12), fail 
beforehand, seems to occur elsewhere only in the poets. In the 
difl&cult and much discussed phrase ovk avtv 6\iyuv eirtfletacr/woi' (cai 
oltujsyrjs (12), dXLywv, if it means /at»/, as Classen explains, is po- 
etical, iwidfiacijubv, obkstationum, which Thucydides has only here, 
seems to have been coined by him, as was doubtless the verb iiriBta- 
^(iv, obtestari per deos (ii. 75. 1; viii. 5J. 11). olnuyri — elsewhere in 
Thucydides only in vii. 7/. 32 — was borrowed from the poets. The 

construction 6i.Kpvai TrXrjadtv (13) is also poetical; 

and the touching and forceful phrase fieifw ^ Kara SaKpva (14), too 
great for tears, Thucydides borrowed probably either from Herodo- 
tus or Bacchylides. KaTri<t>tia (15), dejection, he got either from 
Homer or the Tragic poets, while KaTafiifnl/is (16), self-condemnation, 
which bears it company, he doubtless coined. The use of oKoXovdoi 
(20), attendants, as in vi. 31. 1, for which Thucydides elsewhere 
generally employs dtpavovrts (iv. 16.9; vii. 13.9) or vvripkrai. 
(iii. 70.10; vi. 102.10), is in keeping with the general tenor of the 
vocabulary of this chapter; and aitrivTopioKiiKtaav (20), which is fresh 
from Thucydides' mint, is used elsewhere only by late writers. 

Kai ii-qv (22), which Thucydides uses "only in speeches and the 
more highly wrought parts of the narrative" (Marchant), reminds 
us of the language of the Drama, from which source aiwa(d. X.) 
was borrowed, iaofioipia (22) occurs in Thucydides only here and 
V. 69.8, and is found nowhere else in this sense in classical Greek. 
Dion. H. 433 imitates the idiom, kmuv rt Kal kyaduv iffonoipla. 
Koii^to-is (23), relief, is another of Thucydides' coinages which was 
appropriated by Dio Cassius and Josephus. ov5' cos (23) was 
probably borrowed from the Epic and Ionic. In dTro oias . . . 
. . « o'lav (24), the double olos, as so often in Tragedy, expresses 
marked contrast, avxvi^o- (24) is poetical, as Kriiger recognized. 

' Cf. ircLKoXovetlv. 1. 11; iv. 96.19; 127.11; 12S.10; v. <55.23; vi. 70.15; viii 
10.9. 
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rartivdriis (25) was possibly borrowed from Herodotus (iv. 22. 10). 
It occurs nowhere else in the history, as indeed the adjective 
Tairtiv6$ occurs only once (ii. 61.12). AvH (26) with articular in- 
finitive occurs only once more in Thucydides (i. 69.24), and the 
same construction without the article occurs also just twice in 
Herodotus. 'ein(f>7ifuana (28), presage, ill-omened word, occurs only 
here in Thucydides, and even Bloomfield has been able to find it 
elsewhere only in Josephus (Bell. vii. 5.1 Ant. xviii. 5.2) and Libanius 
(Or. p. 509). It was coined doubtless after Herodotus' use of the 
verb tirujytini^faOaL (iii. 124.8). vavfiaTtj^ (28) isTpayiKurepov, accord- 
ing to Pollux (i. 95), as indeed the examples of its use prove. 

To sum up then, there are in this chapter the following &7ra^ 
tlpr|^lkva^. AvTi^oXio (9), iKKptnavwadai (11), iiriJdiiaaiibi (12), 
KaTri<t>tia (15), a.irr)VToiio\e'ii> (20), aUia (22), Koixpitris (23), Tawdvorrii 
(25), iiri4irini(7na (28). The following seem to have been coined by 
Thucydides: avri^oKia (9), oKo4>vpix6i (9), extSetacr/ios (12), Kord- 
Htfiif/is (16), Icoiwipla (22), Kov<l)i.(7ii (23), kTruprjiiKTiia (28), From 
poetical usage seem to have been borrowed the following: dX7«ij'o 
(5),Ktliiev<K{7), iwi^fiivoi. (10), TrpoXlirdv (12), b\lyos (12), olncoyii, 
(13), Karijipda (15), alda (22),aCxw<» (24), vavfiaTijs (29), and the con- 
structions SaKpvai . . . w\ri<Tdii> (13), nfi^u) fj Kara 8a.Kpva (14), 
ovS' &i (23), and &ir6 ot'as . .... is o'Lav (24). 

A fuller discussion of three phrases is appended, ovk ivtv b\'i,yuv 
iTTiffeiatTfiuv : the vulgate has been objected to by almost all editors. 
The sense that would at first sight seem to be required is not 
without many imprecations, and Valla translates non sine multis 
obtestationibus ac ploratibus. To get this sense, Arnold explains 
that the negative must be repeated, as if we had ovk avtv ouk hXlywv. 
Classen offers an explanation which I once rejected, but am now 
inclined to favor. He understands b\lyo>v of " the weak, scarcely 
audible voice of the dying, in their last complaints and appeals to 
the gods." In support of this view he cites Hom. 492, ^Sty^dntvoi 
6XI7J7 bnl, and c. 44.19, Kpavyfi ovk bXiyxi xp^y^^voi., where the meaning 
is evidently not mtich but loud crying. Possibly also in i.7J.3 
aladbntvoi &i Karafioiiv ovk b\iyr]v oiaav rmuv i:api\KBop.iv, this may be 
the meaning of ovk b\iyriv. We may compare also bXiybirvovs, 
scant of breath (Hesychius) and bXiybipwvos, with little tone (Aristid. 
Quintil. p. 43); also b^iyodpaviwv, doing little, feeble, (Hom. O. 
246, II, 843, X 337) bXiyodpavtjs (Ar. Av. 686), b\iyo5pavia (Aesch. 
Prom. 548). 
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Not unlike in force is dpoiA in Theocritus xiii. 59, those lovely 
lines of which Tennyson said, "I should be content to die if I 
had written anything equal to this." Heracles is seeking his love, 
the lost Hylas: 

rpij fjL^v "TXav avdev, Scrov fiaBvs rjpvye Xai/i6s' 
Tpis 8' ap' 6 xais i)ira.KOv<Tiv, dpaid 5' twro (^cocd 
ej CSaTOs, irapedov Si judXa crxeSdi' (IStro irbppo}, 

" Three times he called Hylas, as loud as his deep throat could 

call. 
And three times the boy heard, but faint came his voice from 

the water, 
And near though he was seemed to come from afar." 

This is about the force too of exiguam in Vergil, Aeneidv'\.492. 
When the chief of the Danai sees the mailed hero, pars tollere 
vocem exiguam — a passage which Tennyson may have had in mind 
when he wrote: "And if his fellow spake, his voice was thin, as 
voices from the grave." 

Cf. Death of Oenone, 

"Anon from out the long ravine below, 
She heard a wailing cry, that seemed at first 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead 
When driven to Hades." 

Also M. Arnold, In Utrumque Paratus: 

" Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams." 

The same general quality of voice is implied in Suetonius, Nero 
20, quamquam exiguae vocis et fuscae. Cf. Ovid, Fasti V. 457, Um- 
bra visa est haec exiguo murmure verba 

loqui. Similar in English is the use of small in the following pas- 
sages, i Kings 19.12, "And after the fire a still small voice"; 
Shaks. Mid. N. D. 7.1, "You may speak a.s small as you will." 
"I'll speak in a monstrous little voice"; M. W. of Windsor 1.1, "She 
has brown hair and speaks small like a woman"; Chaucer, Mil- 
ler's Tale i. 174, "He syngeth in his voys gen til and smal"; 
" Lytell Geste of Robin Hode (Child's Ballads v. 121), "He herde 
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the notes smal Of byrdes mery syngynge"; Tennyson, The Two 
Voices, 

"A still small voice spake unto me, 

Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be?" 
and Quain, Med. Diet. p. 112, "The small hard wiry pulse." 

d&Kpv<ri. TroK t6 ffTpArtu/tfo ir'Kriadkv : the use of the dative instead 
of genitive is a poetical construction. Cf . Horn. U 373 ol 5i laxv 
<t>6fi(f T£ irAcas TrXijffav dSobs ; Aesch. Pers. 136 XeKrpa 5' ivSpuv irbdcf 
iripiirXarat baKpiino-Oiv ; Aesch. Sept. 459 iivKryipoKoymots wthiiaaiv 
Thipoifitvoi. ; Soph. 0. T. 779 avrip yap tu S(Itvok n' {nrtpT\ri<rOtis 
nkdn ; Soph. frg. 483 irkfulnyt irXi^o-as cnl/iv ; Eur. Or. 1363, SaKpuotcrt 
yip 'EXXdS' S.irai7av «7rXrj<Te. 

/iteifo) fj Kara S6.Kpva, too great for tears. For other similar turns 
of construction in Thucydides, cf. i. 7<J.17 SiKatirepot ij Kara r'qv 
iiir&pxovaav &vva.fii,v ytyiprjvTai ; ii. 50.2 ytvdfifvov yap Kptlaaov X670U t6 
elSos Trfi vbaov rb. re &XXa xi^t^wrepcos ^ /card 7171/ avdpujirtiav (f)v<nv 
Tpoa'eiri.'KTtv iKkaro} ; v. 102. 2 dXX' eirto-Ta/ietfa rd ttuv iroXinojv icriv 
ire KOivoTtpai rds ruxaj \aiifii,voVTa fj Kara t6 8i,a4>ipov iKaripuv xXijflos ; 
vi. /5.10 rais 47ri(?u|iiais /xeifoo'ii' fj Kara T'fjv hirkpxouaav oha'iav ^xP^'^o 
h T( Tos iTriroTpa^ioj /cai rds AXXas 5o7rdvas ; vii. 45.5 37rXa iitvroi in 
irKtuii fj Kard To{)i vtKpoiis i\ri<l>dr]. 

As to the passage under consideration, Bloomfield says, 
"For this truly elegant turn of expression more adapted to lyric 
poetry than the plain prose of historical narrative our author was 
probably indebted to a passage of Bacchylides cited by Wasse, 
/utifop ij Kara SaKpva." The passage in Bacchylides, which seems 
to have been incorrectly quoted, was probably frg. 45 aiai rkos 
afiirepov, ntl^ov ij TtvBtlv &t>o.vr] KaK6v, d.4>6eyKTOt.(nv laov. Cf. Hdt. iii 
/4.40 ixi^u KaKa ^ oxfrt i.vaK\aUiv. With the sentiment may be 
compared Seneca's curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent and 
Shakespeare's "Light sorrows speak, great grief is dumb." So 
Shakespeare again {Macbeth iv. J.209), 

"Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 
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And here Coleridge's Dejection naturally suggests itself, 

"A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 
In word or sigh or tear." 
But exactly the Greek idiom is found in Wordsworth's Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, 

"To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears"; 
and in Browning's Colombe's Birthday, Act IV, 

"I laughed — for 'twas past tears — that Cleves should starve." 

Charles Forster Smith. 
University of Wisconsin. 



